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SERMON. 



EzEKiEL XXXIII. 6. — ^ If the watchman see the 
sword come, and blow not the trumpet, and the people be 
not warned . . . their blood toiU I require at the watdi- 
man's hand.' 

This Fast day is not to us what it was to our 
fathers. To them it was a reality, to us it is al- 
most a formality. They were impelled to keep it 
from a present need ; we retain it from regard 
to an honorable usage. Casting their seed into 
the ground, at this season of the year, when 
the snow recedes and the Earth opens herself 
before the plough, they might well ask that God 
should bless their labors, for the question of 
comfort or famine depended on the harvest 
which was to follow. If our crop fails, we get 
corn from Virginia, and flour from Genessee. 
They were surrounded by an immense and un- 
known wilderness, from the depths of which 
at any moment might emerge the cruel Indian, 
to murder and ravage their young settlements. 



We live under our vine aud fig-tree, with none 
to molest or make us afi^d. They were led, 
by their weakness, to trust in God. We are 
tempted, by our strength, to confide in our- 
selves. Other causes, also, have weakened the 
reality of our interest in these State festivals. 
We have not the faith in a special Providence 
and a prayer-answering God which our fathers 
felt. Modern philosophy teaches a lesson of pru- 
dence rather than of faith. Men seem to think 
that though a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without God, a nation may; that though he 
numbers the hairs of our heads, he does not 
count the victims of tyranny, and will not in- 
terfere to prevent the addition of new millions 
of victims to those who now groan under the 
lash of the task-master. It is not thought in- 
consistent with the dignity of God to arrange 
the pulsations of an insect's heart, to color with 
gorgeous dyes the weed which is to-morrow 
cast into the oven ; but it is supposed to be be- 
neath his notice to care for the course of partic- 
ular public events. It does not seem to be appre- 
hended that the infinite wisdom of Grod may 
work out several problems at once, teach sev- 
eral lessons by each event, consult the general 



good and the particular exigency by the same 
determination, and without a miracle, without 
violating any natural law, yet through and by 
means of natural laws, meet the special need, 
answer the present prayer, and avert the im- 
pending danger. This want of faith in a spe- 
cial Providence also causes us to take a less 
profound interest in these occasions, on which 
they brought their special needs before the 
throne of God. We continue, out of reverence 
for our fathers, a custom which they originated 
out of reverence for God. 

But there is still another reason for our State 
days of Fast and Thanksgiving losing their vi- 
tality. In our fathers' days. Church and State 
were one. The condition of the State was 
therefore of deepest concern to the Church. 
Political events were treated of from every pul- 
pit, and the pulpits determined in a great meas- 
ure the action of the legislature. But now all 
this is changed. The union of Church and 
State has done so much harm, that we suppose 
we cannot separate them too widely. We sup- 
pose now that public affairs are nothing to the 
Christian ; that the Church has nothing to do 
with politics ; that because Christ's kingdom is 



not of this world, it should be wholly indiffer- 
ent to the wants of this world. If a religious 
man therefore takes part in politics, he oflen 
thinks it necessary wholly to secularize him- 
self; if a clergyman feels it his duty to engage 
in State affairs, he is obliged, or supposes him- 
self obliged, to cease being a clergyman. 

This idea is by many persons carried to a 
great length. We hear now of the duty of not 
voting, of the necessity of being separate from 
all political parties and all political action. It 
is believed that we are in danger of being in- 
fected with disease, if we but touch with the 
tip of our finger, that accursed thing, the State. 
Many serious people are of opinion that it is a 
duty not to recognize in any way the authority 
of government ; not to hold office, not to pay tax- 
es, not to vote, not to use legal means of re- 
dress, if injured. They say : * The State sup- 
ports armies and navies, and fights battles, 
which we hold to be unchristian ; and if we 
are at all connected with the State, we become 
partakers in its crime. The State supports 
slavery : we shall make ourselves responsible for 
that, if we have any thing to do with her.' 

But to this we reply — * If you wish to be- 



come pure in this way, you must not only come 
out of the State, but must go out of the world. 
How can you walk, eat, speiak, live with men, 
and not be partakers of wrong, reap the bene- 
fit of wrong, strengthen the hand of wrong ? 
Who laid the pavement of the street you walk 
upon? The State — and you are taking ad- 
vantage of it Do you say, for example, * We 
will not wear cotton, it is grown by the unpaid 
labor of the slave ; the free Northern air and 
sun which bleach it, cannot free it from the 
stain of our brother's blood?' Well then — 
wear woollen. But your English broadcloth is 
paid for by bales of cotton ; there is a slight 
stain of human blood in that too. Wear home 
made cloth. It is not much better. The mon- . 
ey you pay to the Vermonter for his wool he 
spends for tea-cups or knives and forks, which 
come from England, and are paid for by the 
Southern crop. We do indirectly, what we re- 
fuse to do directly. You may go and live alone 
in the country, and build your own house, 
raise your own linen, eat your own corn and 
potatoes ; but if you so much as walk upon a 
public road, you are receiving the benefits of a 
government which encourages war and slavery. 
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It may, 1 admit, be often proper to refuse to do 
a thing directly, even if we are compelled to 
do it indirectly. But the endeavor to free our- 
selves from a share in the sins and evils of so- 
ciety by separating from it is an impossible 
one. The human race is so woven together, 
that we are compelled to bear each other's bur- 
dens, to share each other's responsibilities, and 
to be in contact with each other's Crimea Tt is 
because my neighbor's sins are contagious, and 
affect me and mine, that it becomes my right 
and duty to warn him of his evil, and not to 
suffer sin upon him. * Render unto Ceesar the 
things which are Ceesar's' said Jesus — author- 
izing the paying of taxes to the most tremen- 
dous despotism which ever existed — to a gov- 
ernment which supported thirty legions of 
soldiers. ' I write unto you ' said Paul, ' not to 
keep company with the wicked ; yet not alto- 
gether with the wicked of this world, for then 
must ye needs go out of the world.' This 
principle of an entire separation of Church and 
State, if carried out, would make it necessary 
for Christians to go out of the world. 

But those who do not go so far as this, nc 
advocate a complete separation from the Sta' 



as the duty of the Christian, do nevertheless 
often feel that it is not becoming in a Christian 
to take much interest in political movements. 
They think that a man is growing secular if he 
is interested about such matters. For a cler- 
gyman to have a decided opinion in politics, 
and to act decidedly, seems to them wrong. 
Hence clergymen are apt to be neutral. They 
do not have nor express strong convictions. 
There is to be sure a certain just foundation 
for this feeling. Most political questions are 
made merely party questions — merely between 
the Ins and the Outs — between the office- 
holders and the office-seekers. To take part 
in such contentions is indeed unworthy the 
character of any earnest man ; but he may 
nevertheless take part in politics in a different 
way and with another object. He may do it 
to enlighten and lead the public mind to right 
political principles and results. If Christian 
men, conscientious men, independent of par- 
ties, perfectly above the suspicion of a selfish 
purpose, reusing all office and all privileges, 
would make it their business to get and give 
information upon public affairs, to counteract 
the influence of demagogues in primary assem- 
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blies, to make party leaders cautious how they 
endeavor to guide followers through unrigh* 
teous paths, it would be exactly the balance 
wheel which we want in our system, exactly 
the conservative power which would save our 
institutions from ruin and our freedom from de- 
generating into licentiousness. If we had five 
hundred such men in Massachusetts now, and 
a corresponding number in the other free 
States, our Union would not be endangered as 
it is by the prospect of the annexation of Tex- 
as. Texas could not be annexed to the Union, 
if there were those in whose judgment and vir- 
tue the community had confidence, who would 
make it their work to enlighten and awaken 
the public mind in the free States. The people 
are obliged now to get all their information 
from the great political parties, and neither of 
them will risk its hopes of an election by a 
strenuous effort to awaken public sentiment. 
They are willing that it should be expressed 
just so far as it can be done without drawing 
into a new channel the interest which they 
desire to keep concentrated upon the Presiden- 
tial election. 
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It may be said that ministers ought not to 
take active part in public questions, because 
they do not understand them ; that clergymen 
do not understand questions about banks and 
tariffs, and therefore are not capable of enlight- 
ening the public mind concerning them. But 
might they not understand them ? Have they 
not as good opportunities of information as 
newspaper editors, vtrho are at present almost 
the sole guides of public opinion. In many 
parts of the country, a journeyman printer, 
with no education, as soon as he gets able to 
buy a press, publishes a paper edited by him- 
self. From that time he sets himself up, and 
is regarded by others, as a legitimate leader of 
public opinion on the gravest questions of state, 
and lays down the law and the fact with au- 
thority. And he is the leader, for the people 
have no other. Is it a wonder that they are 
deluded and cheated by demagogues, that they 
are led chained in troops behind the chariot 
wheels of office seekers? Would it not be 
well, if men of general education and intelli- 
gence, of piety and conscience, would make it 
their business to throw an infusion of justice 
and honor into the public thought on State 
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questions — to educate and infonn the popular 
mind, and open to it sources of better in- 
formation ? In such a course as this I confess I 
see the only way in which what is sometimes 
called * the downward tendency of democracy * 
can be counteracted. 

What right has a Christian to be indifferent 
to public questions, to leave them to be decided 
by a few professed politicians ? On these ques- 
tions hang the happiness and misery, the pro- 
gress or ruin of his country. Peace, with its 
infinite blessings, — tocoTy with its endless woes, 
are brought about by political action. A single 
vote, a single opinion, may determine whether 
we shall have war or peace. Is not this power 
a talent ? Ought we to bury it in the ground ? 
Is it not our Lord's money, and will he not call 
us to account for it ? If every pulpit in Massa- 
chusetts should this day declare the truth con- 
cerning the question of annexing TexaSy and if 
all the northern pulpits should immediately do 
the same, could this step be taken ? And if it 
be taken, in consequence of a remissness in not 
warning the people ; and if in consequence of 
this annexation the countless miseries and bar- 
barities of the slave-system be prolonged a 
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hundred years, as they may be, who will be ac- 
countable ? Let God's word answer : * If the 
watchman see the sword come, and blow not 
the trumpet, and the people be not warned, 
they shall die in their iniquity, but their blood 
will I require at the watchman's hand.' 

But the Church, it is said, has better things 
to attend to ; the clergy are occupied with con- 
verting sinners to God. They cannot leave their 
own- proper work and come down to these sec- 
ular and political questions. Let Jesus answer 
this objection : * Render unto Ccesar the things 
that are CfBsar^s^ and unto God the things that 
are God's? To God and Christ and Religion 
we owe, that our first and chief aim should be, 
to lead the souls of individuals to God. But 
will that excuse us from our other duties? 
' These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
others undone.* A man might as well excuse 
himself from paying his debts because he was 
subscribing to missions. The performance of 
one duty cannot atone for the omission of an- 
other. 

It is a fatal error which we have committed, 
in allowing a few lawyers, office-holders and 
journalists to be the only guides of the public 
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miud upon i)iese great moral nnd religioua 
questions 1 these questions of humanity, prcKi 
grcsa HtuI sDnial happiness. The coasequencvi 
is, lluu Icgialatiou baa thus &t neglected it^- 
most itM|jorIaDt diitiea. . 

Wilh Ihese preliminary remarkB, I now pro- 
ceeil tri the aiaiu subject of tliis discourse — ' 
The Annexatiob op Texas to the FederUi 
li.>[Dit. Wlieu I diEcuesed this subject before 
jou upon Thaaksgiving dej, last November, 
1 was obliged to enter into a long argument to 
yabow that the discussion was necessary. Many 
J persons at that lime doubted thai any attempt 
n would be made to effect the annexation. Now, 
I' alas! it has become coo evident that such is the 
I settled and detej'iniiied purpose of the South. 
I This has indeed been long known to all who 
i^ would lake the trouble to look at the facta. 
LJTor years it has been the darling purpose and 
cherished hope of Southern politicians to 
strengthen and uphold their favorite Institution 
by means of this measure. Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton advocated many years ago, in the Si Louis 
pn|)ers, what he called the relroctsnon of Texas 
to Ihe United Stales. In the Virginia Conven- 
tion in 1829, Judge Upshur, tlie late Secretary 
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of State, observed in a speech of considerable 
length, Uhat if Texas should be obtained, 
which he strongly desired, it would raise the 
price of slaves, and be a great advantage to the 
slave-holders of that State.' Gov. Gilmer, of 
Virginia, the late Secretary of the Navy, wrote 
a letter January 10th, 1843, in which he declar- 
ed that * it was his opinion that Texas would 
be annexed, and that his opinion had not been 
formed without reflection, or a careful consid- 
eration of the causes which he believed were 
rapidly bringing about this result' Mr. Hunter, 
of Virginia, made a speech a year ago, in 
which he declared that it was the bounden 
duty of the whole South to go for annexation. 

The whole South unU go for annexation. 
No body of men at the South are strong enough 
to resist the influences which will be brought 
to bear upon them. Some Southern whigsTli 
know, are opposed to it — but they will not bej 
able to resist the tide of popular feeling which 
will be brought to bear upon them. They will 
be compelled either to join in tlie effort to bring 
about the annexation, or at any rate to be silent, 
and to withdraw all active opposition to it. 
There is bvf one things except the direct inter- 
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position of Divine Providence, which can 
vent this event from taking place; and tli^ 
the universal expression, by the whole N< 
ern people, of a determination to Repeai. 
Union the moment that Texas is annexed _^^ 

The causes which will lead the South to ^^ 
sist upon the annexation, and which will in^ 
duce their Representatives to vote for it, are as 
follow : 

The first of these causes is its Pecuniary 
Advantages. An immense bribe is offered to 
every slave-holder, in the certain rise in the 
value of his slaves, consequent on this meas- 
ure. In an address delivered at Frankfort, 
Ky., it was stated that before the purchase of 
Louisiana, the price of slaves was about one 
hundred dollars, and that it had risen to four 
hundred dollars in consequence of that event. 
A speaker in the Virginia Legislature in 1832, 
said that the Act of Louisiana, forbidding the im- 
portation of slaves, caused their price to fall in 
Virginia twenty-five per cent, but added that 
the annexation of Texas would raise their price 
fifly per cent The same opinion prevails uni- 
versally in the South. Now Mr. Clay estimates 
the value of the slave property in the South at 
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twelve hundred millions of dollars. A rise of 
fifty per cent would be a gift to the South of 
six hundred millions of dollars, or an average 
of about three thousand dollars to every slave- 
holder. Is not tttis a prize worth struggling 
for ? 

There are many southerners who own Texan 
lands to a large amount, which would increase 
in value if Texas were admitted to the Union. 
This is known to be the case with many who 
were and are most active for the admission. 
The late Governor Gilmer and Judge Upshur 
are both said to have been large owners of 
Texas lands. Such also is said to be the case 
with Senator Walker of Mississippi, whose let- 
ter to the people of Carroll county (Ky.) has 
been so widely circulated.* Many others have 
bought Texas scrip, knowing that if the annex- 
ation takes place, the United States will assume 
her debt, and that it will be immediately enhan- 
ced in value. Would that these indirect bribes 
were all that would be offered. But so great is 
the importance of this measure to the inhabi- 
tants of Texas, that they will be ready to oflfer 

* This, I observe, he has since denied. 

2 
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the largest amount of lands or money to influ- 
ential persons in the United States, to deter- 
mine them in their favor. If one or two square 
miles of land can induce a wavering Senator to 
vote for the annexation, or to be sick at home 
when the vote is taken, no doubt it will be 
ready for him. 

The second cause which will induce the 
South to insist on annexation, is to be found in 
its Political Advantages. Southerners are 
all bom politicians. They have an intuitive 
perception of what will strengthen their posi- 
tion. They have always proved too strong for 
the North in political contests. The South has 
given six Presidents to the country, the North 
but four, including Greneral Harrison, a Virgin- 
ian by birth. The six southern Presidents have 
been in office forty-four years, the four North- 
erners only twelve. No Northerner has ever 
served a second term. Every Southerner, save 
the present incumbent, has. A majority of 
the Judges of the Supreme Courts, of the 
Speakers of the House, of the Officers in the 
Army and Navy, have always been from the 
South. The Tariff has been modified back- 
ward and forward, the National Bank has been 
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chartered or overthrown, according as it suited 
the interests or opinions of the South. When- 
ever it has suited the South to have duties pro- 
tecting her staples, then a protecting Tariff has 
been constitutional and right. When she fan- 
cies that Northern manufacturers are making 
more out of her cotton than herself, then all* 
protection is unconstitutional. When the ob- 
ject is to oppose the opinions of a few Southern 
States to those of the majority, they are strict 
constructionists of State Rights; when they 
wish to carry a measure which the Constitution 
does not authorize, they suddenly become very 
liberal in their interpretation of granted pow- 
ers. Thus Gov. Gilmer, in his letter above re- 
ferred to, speaking of the annexation, says : * I 
am, you know, a strict constructionist, and do 
not admit the force of mere precedent to estab- 
lish authority under a written constitution.' We 
should suppose of course, then, that he would 
think the annexation unconstitutional. Oh no ! 
In a breath, he has wheeled around, and con- 
tinues : * The power conferred by the Consti- 
tution over foreign relations, and the repeated 
acguisUions of territory under it, seem to me to 
leave the question open as one of expediency.' 
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In 1837, Georgia eiiEnded her laws over lu- 
(lian lerritorieB gunraotied 10 them by treaties 
with the L'liited Stales. To secure these gtier- 
antics for a part of iliRir land?, t)ie IndianH had 
surrendered the reniainder. Georgia sent her 
sherifis Riid her constablee, in defiance of the 
Unifcd Steles, to arreEi Indians for disobeying 
laws which tliey had never henrd of, and which 
were nothing (o them. One of the Indians was 
hung, — wlien the law, trial and sentence were 
all pronounced void by the Federal courts. Bui 
all tliis was (jiiielly siilimitted to by the General 
Governmenr, and by our Northern politicians. 

Soutli Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisia- 
na, and Florida, have nil passed laws imprison- 
ing and punishing all American or foreign sea- 
men of African descent who may come into 
their ports. Yea : even Florida, bought, paid 
for, defended, and professedly governed, by the 
North, sells Northern citizens for ninety-nine 
years. And all this Northern politicians quietly 

liisiunccs jnnunicrable of this sort might be 
miilliplied, to hIiow huw coinjilctely Southern 
]Hililieiaua have Ixrcomo po)>sessed of the polit- 
ical power of the country, and how unscrupu- 
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Icmsly they exercise it. Hitherto^ they have re- 
garded themselves as quite superior to the Con- 
stitution and laws. They now begin to fear a 
loss of this political power in the growing 
strength of the North, and especially of the 
great North West. To balance this increasing 
power, they wish to add Texas to the South. 
Out of it may be easily made five or six slave- 
holding States, which will give ten or twelve 
Southern senators. With this addition to their 
strength, they may govern the North for half a 
century longer. 

The third cause which will lead the South 
to insist on annexation is its Advantages to 
TH£ Cause of Slavery. The annexation of 
Texas will add an immense buttress to support 
the tottering walls of this Institution. It begins 
to feel the tremendous pressure bearing upon 
it, from the moral sentiment of the world. 
But the South is not yet ready to yield to this 
influence, and therefore it goes to the utmost 
extremes in its defence. It declares Slavery a 
good system, authorized and established by 
God, and it considers slaves to be the only fit 
foundation for the Temple of Freedom. The 
school of politicians, philosophers and divines 



represetited.bjr Mr. Cttlhoon, Froftmor B 
and Rey. Theodore Glapp, maintain anblk 
ingly the doctrine that riaveiy is a divine is 
tution, morally right, and politically a bleaal 
Mr. Wise, in an atrocious speech, made 
1842, exulted in the thought that by the i 
bery of Mexican churches and the plunde 
towns, and the overthrow of the Mexican g 
ernment, Texas and the United States wc 
be enabled to extend the blesmngs of slai 
over the whole southern-part (^ North Amen 
Let not tlie people of the North deli 
UP themselves with the hope that the South ] 

poses, tnof^ tmiy, gradually or immediately, 
means of Colonization or of Emancipati 
ever to put an end to slavery. She has 
' ] such intention. There are good and wise r 

ll 1= at the South who abhor slavery, feel its ei 

iij' j; and would gladly see it abolished. There 

i j millions of Southern freemen who are 

!i 1; 

^r ■ slave-holders, and to ivhom slaveiy is e% 

\ 1 i way tt- burden and a curse. But these are 

p i the rulers. It is the veiy cune of the Sjrsii 

I : ' that good and wise men are compelled to 

themselves into the hands of that party wl 
, goes the greatest length in support of the 

_ r; 
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stitution. And this party, which rules the 
South with a rod of iron, aspires to rule the 
whole land. They do not intend to abolish 
Slavery. They intend, and declare their inten- 
tion, to run its foundation deeper, to raise its 
black walls higher, to throw out around it new 
defences and outworks, to spread the shadow 
of its terrible banner over a wider surface. 
And for this end, this party is now concentrat- 
ing its whole strength, and putting forth its ut- 
most energy, to accomplish, whether the North 
consents to it or not, this great masterpiece of 
Satanic policy, the annexation of Texas. 

I speak strongly — the time has come for 
strong speech. To use sofler language now 
would be a sin against God and man. There 
are crises, in which no voice softer than thun- 
der is suitable, no action less rapid than light- 
ning effectual. Such is the voice and such the 
action which become the North now. 

To the injury which the friends of annexa- 
tion propose to do, in leading us without our 
own consent, into this new compact with slav- 
ery, they add the insult of trying to convince 
us that slavery will not be strengthened by it. 
The South seems to despise the understand- 
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ing no less than the spu-it of the North. They 
even declare that this step will put an end to 
slavery in the' United States. The argument 
used is that Texas is already a slave-holding 
country, consequently slavery is not extended 
by annexation over a region where it does not 
exist ; that, in proportion as slaves increase in 
Texas, they will diminish in the Northern 
slave States, so that the locality of the slaves 
merely will be changed, without augmenting 
their number ; and that finally, by the natural 
tendency of slavery to the South, it will pass 
out, through Texas, into Central America. 

In reply to this argument, we would say, 
' How happens it then, gentlemen, that you, the 
champions of slavery as a system essential to 
the prosperity of our republic, are also the ad- 
vocates of this plan for abolishing it? You 
tell us, in one breath, that slavery is a good 
thing and ought to be extended to the Pacific 
Ocean ; and in the next you urge annexation 
as the only feasible mode of putting an end to 
slavery! When Mr. Calhoun and Senator 
Walker, men whose fixed idea is the beauty of 
slavery, become preachers of abolition, it is 
time for us to be oa our guard, A. eer^^at 
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lurks in the grass. We fear these gifts to the 
cause of freedom, from hands which are filled 
'with chains and whips. A sufficient proof that 
annexation will strengthen slavery, is found in 
the fact that the great advocates of the meas- 
ure are the Southern ultra-slavery party. They 
know, better than we do, what will strengthen 
and what weaken their system. 

But apart from this, it is not difficult to re- 
fute the sophisms of Senator Walker and his 
supporters. The annexation will strengthen 
slavery, first, by preventing its abolition in 
Texas. The great probability and immediate 
danger of this, is the very thing which has ex- 
cited the South to urge this question upon us 
now. The probability is, that if this annexa- 
tion plot fails, Texas will almost immediately 
abolish slavery within her limits. Her object 
will be to induce emigration from England and 
the Continent of Europe. The value of the 
slaves now held in Texas is nothing compared 
with the rise in the value of her lands which 
would result from opening them to free labor. 
The strongest pecuniary inducements will urge 
abolition upon her. Beside this, it will enable 
her to obtain a comirierc\B\ Xx^^Vj -sN^^^^iw^Ks^ 
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on much better terms than she can now. Sec- 
ondly, annexation will promote slavery, by add- 
ing the strength of the United States to main- 
tain and perpetuate it in Texas, and by increas- 
ing its political power in the United Statea 
There are occasions in war, on which the sim- 
ple union of two armies, without augmenting 
their numbers, immensely increases their 
strength. Such is the case here. Thirdly, the 
opening of new lands, to an unlimited extent, 
in Texas, to the citizens of the Union, will 
cause a demand for slave labor, which will 
raise the price of slaves throughout the United 
States, give a new impulse to the breeding of 
slaves in the Union, and to the foreign slave- 
trade. Demand produces supply in this as in 
every thing else. It is certain that annexation 
would cause an immediate rise in the value of 
slaves in Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri. Would 
this tend to put an end to slavery in those 
States ? Make it profitable to raise more slaves 
in any State, and depend upon it more will be 
raised. 

Mr. Walker's idea of slavery's disappearing^ 
through Texas, into Mexico, seems to be put- 
ting a figure of speech in the place of an ar- 
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gament He gives us an image iDstead of a 
reason. If slavery were a fluid, and if Mexico 
was not only lower down on the map than 
Texas, but also physically lower, we can con- 
ceive that by letting it run into Texas it might 
by and by run through and ' finally disappear 
into the boundless regions of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America.' But as slavery happens to be 
not a fluid but an institution, we do not see 
how strengthening its foundations in Texas is to 
make it ' disappear into Mexico.' 

The simple fact, stripped of all images and 
figures, is this. Texas is a state, now contain- 
ing about one hundred thousand inhabitants 
spread over a surface of more than three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of territory. When 
it becomes as thickly settled as Ohio, it will 
contain about ten millions five hundred thous- 
and inhabitants. If annexed to the United 
States, it will remain a slave-holding country, 
and perhaps half of its future population will 
be slaves. If not annexed, it will probably 
immediately become a free state, and all its in- 
habitants be fi-eemen. But even if it does not 
at once abolish slavery within its limits, it will 
certainly do so in a few years, provided it be 



not bound to the delermiued Blavc-system o< 
the IJiiLiod SUitcB. -Separute from us, it will 
have uvcry inducement to emaocijiatioQ. lie 
elavca nre few in number, its Boil and climule 
adopt il to free labor, and emigration from Ger 
many and England will soon give a bias in l&voi 
of fret; labor to its policy. 

Siii^h then are the hopes anil the fears which 
will miikc the Soutli insist with its whole pow- 
er, a power hitherto always successful, upon 
this iiiensiire. What are the evils, we must 
now ask, which would result from it ? Tliese, 
il will be seen, are not merely sufficient to 
show iIkil il is inexpedient, nnwise and dang-er- 
oiis; liutiliiitit ought not to be listened lo by 
the North when proposed, nor' submitted to 
when accomplished ; that il is a wicked and a 
fatal measure ; one wliich Congress has no 
right to attempt, which il would be sinfiii for 
the free States to allow, which would bring 
sure destruction upon the counlj'y; and if per- 
formed, makes a Dissolution of the Union no 
longer the great evil to be feared, but our last 
remaining hope. 

The evils of annexation are these : 

I. We tnke a elep, deliberately, in the face 
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ef the world, to strengthen and perpetuate 
slavery. 

After having allowed slavery to lay waste the 
richest lands of the South, we are now prepar- 
ing to send its desolations over the fertile plains 
of Texas. We are strengthening and hugging 
to our hearts anew, a system which f inflicts the 
foulest wrongs on man — which robs him of 
his all, turns him into a chattel, sells bodies and 
souls, degrades the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
It is a system which destroys marriages, legal- 
izes adultery, separates families, makes woman 
the victim of any unprincipled white man who 
can buy her, causes infinite depths of licen* 
tiousness in society, wrongs and injures mas^ 
ters as well as servants, poisons social happi- 
ness at its source, takes away energy for labor, 
makes honest industry degrading, destroys de- 
sire for high culture, and is in fine a political, 
social and nooral evil of the first magnitude, 
and in the words of Mr. Clay, 'a curse to the 
master and a bitter wrong to the slave.' In re- 
establishing it, we are returning toward the 
dark ages. The whole world is abolishing 
slavery, and we are making ourselves a re- 
proach and a hissing in the minds of the world 
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by upholding it We add hypocrisy to ouf 
other sins, by maintaining, while we support 
this system, that * we hold the truth to be self- 
evident that all men are born free and equal.' 

With slavery where it exists, at the South, 
we at the North have no political relation of a 
kind to make us responsible for its continuance. 
But by forming a new union with slavery, we 
are becoming responsible voluntarily for all the 
evils which flow from it 

Mr. Walker endeavors to show, by facts tak- 
en from the Census of 1840, that the slaves at 
the South are happier than the free colored 
people at the North. These facts are certainly 
curious. If authentic, they would apparently 
prove that insanity, idiocy, deafness, dumDnesa 
and blindness are the natural consequences 
of freedom to the African, and that every phy- 
sical power and moral faculty is shattered and 
overthrown by liberty. According to the cen- 
sus the number of free blacks subject to these 
maladies is one in ninety-six, of the slaves one 
in six hundred and seventy-two, — by which it 
appears that a free colored man is seven times 
as likely to go cmzy, to lose his sight or bis 
heariugf as a slave. But a moTe accurate ex- 
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aminatioo of the details of the Census tells a 
difiereDt story, and shows us that if there be 
blindness or idiocy any where in a remarkable 
degree, it must lie with those who furnished, 
and those who confide in these statements. It 
appears* that this whole doctrine rests on a 
series of unparalleled blunders. Thus the 
Census declares that in Worcester, Mass. there 
are one hundred and thirty-three colored idiots 
and lunatics. These are the white patients in 
the State hospital in that town. This single 
blunder multiplies the colored lunatics of this 
State three-fold. But more than this. In a 
great number of instances, the Census gives a 
larger number of colored insane in a town, 
than^ colored people of all sorts. In many 
places where it states in one column that there 
are no colored people at all, it goes on in the 
next to declare that there are from one to five 
insane colored people. In other places the 
sum total of colored people is two or three, and 
five or six of these are unhappily insane. 
Deleterious as the influences of liberty may be, 

* See article in the American Journal qf the Medical 
Sciences. Philadelphia: January, 184A. B.^VAi^K«xk 
Jarvis, m. d., Dorc\\eBteT,Ml^^%. 



it is difficult to believe that it can create InsaDi- 
ty when there is nobody to operate upon. 

Thus falls to the ground the whole of Mr. 
Walker's argument on the evils of Freedom, 

2. The annexation of Texas is a violation of 
the Constitution of the most glaring charac* 
ter. 

We have given no power, by our Constitu- 
tion, to our Executive or Legislature to intro- 
duce us into any such compact. It is a daring 
usurpation of authority which has never been 
delegated. The Legislatures of Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and other States, have 
repeatedly declared that they cannot be bound 
by any such compact, and that any such league, 
covenant or ai'rangement would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

To show that the Executive may annex 
Texas by means of the treaty-making pow- 
er, great stress is laid on the purchase of 
Louisiana and of Florida. But the distinction 
is clear between the purchase of territory and 
the annexation of an Independent State. After 
territory has been bought we may do what we 
choose with it, we may sell it again if we do 
not wish to retain it, we bind ourselves to noth- 
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iDg in buying it But in annexing Texas, the 
Executive is making a contract for us with an- 
other power, in which we are not consulted at 
all. A contract, when made, cannot be broken 
but by the consent of both parties. Certainly 
then, it cannot be entered into but by the con- 
sent of both parties. 

That the purchases of LoDisiana and Florida 
are no precedents for this measure, was admit- 
ted by Secretary Forsyth, himself a Southern- 
er, in his letter to Memucan Hunt, Texan Am- 
bassador. He says : * The question of the an- 
nexation of a foreign independent State has 
never before been presented to this govern- 
ment. Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
two large additions have been made to the do- 
main of the United States. In acquiring these, 
the Government was not actuated by a mere 
thirst for sway over a broader space. Para- 
mount interests of many members of this con- 
federacy, and the permanent well-being of all, 
imperatively urged upon this government the 
necessity of an extension of its jurisdiction over 
Florida and Louisiana.' 

In 1838 an admirable Report against the an- 
nexation of Texas was presented to the Legis- 



lature of this Stale, by the late lamonted cham- 
ijion of liberty, James C. Alvord. In this he 
coiidusively showed ihat the Federal Govom- 
munl: lins no right to admit a. foreign nalioD in- 
to ilie Union, especiully if, as the Southern theo- 
ry declnreB, it be n compact of Independent 
States. It is as true of an association of States 
aa of in di virtual B, that no new members pan be 
admitted into the [lartnersbip without the con- 
sent of oil and each of the previous partners. 
Civil law carries this principle so tar thai not 
even an express agreement of the p.irties at the 
time of forming the association, nor any general 
agreement, is sufficient to justify ilie admission 
of a new partner, a sptdal consent being neces- 
sary in each particular case. 

And Jinally, to show that the purchase of 
Louisiana is no precedent, we have ibe express 
declaration of Mr. Jefferson himself, who ef- 
fected the pui'choee, that the act was unconsti- 
tutional, and only to be justified by necessity, 
the splendor of the acquisition, and the silent 
consent of tlie people. 

The advocates of annexation endeavor lo 
give a color of constitutionality to the measure, 
by contending that this is recovering territory 
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which formerly belonged to us, and which our 
government had no right to relinquish. But 
even granting, that by the treaty of 1803, our 
boundaries were extended to the Rio Norte, 
which is very doubtful, they were fixed, solemn- 
ly, by the treaty of 1819, at the Sabine. If we 
acquired the territory by one treaty, we relin- 
quished it by another. If we had no right to 
relinquish it, then we had no right to acquire 
it. If we have a right to violate the Treaty of 
1819, and bring up again our former claim, then 
relinquished, why may we not violate any oth- 
er treaty we have ever made, and stand before 
the world, as a power whose pledged word is 
not binding, which keeps no faith, and with 
which no contract can be made ? 

There are other arguments, as weighty as 
those now urged against this measure. It is a 
robbery of Mexico, a piece of gross injustice 
toward a nation with whom we are at peace. 
It would involve us immediately in a war with 
Mexico, and ultimately in a war with Eng- 
land. It is a dangerous extension of the terri- 
tory of our country, already large enough. It 
would bring about a dissolution of the Union. 
And finally, it is a measure for which no one 
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good reason can be urged. It is wholly un- 
necessary. What are the reasons adduced in 
its favor ? It is said that if we do not take pos- 
session of it, England will. This is the bug- 
bear which is held up to drive us headlong into^ 
this measure. Are we then to be driven, b^ 
fear of what England may do, into a measure 
which is so dangerous, and of such doubtful 
policy ? Is this the attitude of an independent 
nation, this cowardly fear of England ? There 
is no reason to believe that she means to med- 
dle with Texas. She has formally disavowed 
it. But if she did, are we not able to protect 
ourselves now, as well as we were fifty years 
ago ? 

What other reasons are given for this mea- 
sure ? One is that our present Western boun- 
dary is a crooked and ugly looking line. * It is 
a succession of steps and curves,' says Mr. 
Walker, * carving out the great valley of the 
West into a shape that is absolutely hideous.' 
Certainly a beautiful outline is desirable, but 
hardly worth risking a dissolution of the Union 
to obtain. Another reason is that it brings a 
foreign power in close proximity to our Wes- 
tern and Southern borders. But wherever we 
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stop, except we take possession of the whole 
continent, we shall probably have a foreign 
power near us. * There are very good harbors 
in Texas, and none in the United States west 
of the Mississippi.' Good harbors are desira- 
ble, but ought we to rob our neighbors to ob- 
tain them ? * Texas is extremely valuable, has 
live oak,' etc. Very true ; but is it worth while 
to re-establish slavery, to assume the ten mil- 
lion Texan debt, and risk wars with the whole 
world in defence of slavery, in order to get 
some live oak, when Florida is already full of 
it ? * It would be of great commercial advan- 
tage, and encourage our manufacturing inter- 
ests.' Perish both, rather than seek to foster 
them by such an act of iniquity as this ? 

* What must be, must be,' says the Democra- 
tic Review for April, and advocates annexation 
because it is inevitable. One of the main rea- 
sons given for this belief, more worthy of a 
Turk than a Christian, is, that Texas looks on 
the map as if it ought to belong to us, and that 
it seems to be geographically a part of the ter- 
ritory of the Union. Such reasons as these do 
not deserve to be answered. 

What then — for we must hasten to a con- 
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elusion — What ought the North to do to 
PREVENT THIS MEASURE ? As we havo already 
intimated, there is but one way by which it can 
be prevented, and that is by a universal ex- 
pression through the North of determined op- 
position. Even supposing that a majority can- 
not immediately be found in Congress in its 
favor, it is certain that this majority tvill be ob- 
tained except opposition to it be made a North- 
ern question. No Southern senators or states- 
men can oppose long the influences which will 
be used to make them accede to it They 
must either determine to support the measure, 
or give tiieir places to those who will. In the 
North is our only hope, and yet vain and emp- 
ty seems that reliance. Two Northern legisla- 
tures have refused by a considerable majority, 
to instruct their senators to oppose the meas- 
ure. Ten or more Northern senators are said 
to be now ready to go in favor of it. Our 
Northern politicians are ready, many of them, 
for the sake of Southern votes, to support the 
South in this nefarious project. Others, who 
profess to be opposed to it, say * peace, peace,' 
and think it not necessary to take any step in 
opposition to it. They say for example that 
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Massachusetts has expressed her opinion al- 
ready, and nothing more need be done. Sup- 
pose you saw a man about to kill your child — 
would you be satisfied with expressing your 
opinion once in opposition to it ? Such watch- 
men as these, who when they should blow the 
trumpet, and give the people warning, say in- 
stead that they have already blown a single 
blast, and that is enough, — what do such 
watchmen deserve? * Massachusetts has ex- 
pressed her opinion — ' What of that ? Does 
the South wish to know her opinion? She 
knew it before. What is needed — the only 
thing which can do any good, is an expression, 
not of opinion, but of determination by the free- 
men of the North, the determination that this 
act shall never take place with their consent, 
and if it does take place without it, it shall 
never be submitted to. The South ought to 
see and feel that we are in earnest about it this 
time. We were opposed to the purchase of 
Louisiana. We submitted to that. We were 
opposed to the Missouri compromise, and we 
submitted to that. We were opposed to the 
admission of Arkansas, and we submitted to 
that. The South says * the North will submit 
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to any thing and every thing.' She ought to 
see that there is a point beyond which she 
must not go. If we allow Texas to be annex- 
ed to these States, we are founding slaveiy 
again, we are extending its black and accursed 
shadow over an immense and beautiful region 
from which it has been once expelled, we are 
establishing the supremacy of slavery over 
freedom in our national counsels, we are mak- 
ing ourselves before the world the pillars of 
this dark system of infamy and wrong, we are 
robbing an ally with whom we are at peace, 
we are making wars inevitable, we are undoing 
the work of our fathers, we are faithless to 
their noble efforts and generous sacrifices, 
their blood will cry from the ground against us 
as recreants and traitors to every principle for 
which they labored. 

* But * Massachusetts has expressed her opin- 
ion.' Notfiing more is necessary. She has in- 
formed the South that, on tlie whole, she does 
not think it will be right to annex Texas. 
What does the South care for such an expres- 
sion as this ? She throws it under the table in 
our national halls, she spurns it under her foot 
That is not the way for old Massachusetts to 
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express her opinion. Wherever men can come 
together in town-meeting and primary assem- 
bly, in lyceum hall or the church of God, they 
should publicly declare, man by man, their de- 
termination never to be partners in this com- 
pact of sin. Yes, in the house of God, wor- 
shipping him who is the Lord of Truth and 
Justice, let us lift our hands and say, ' We can- 
not do this great wickedness and sin against 
God.' Shall we, can we sit silent, and say, 
* We have a majority of four or R\e senators 
against it ; ' or, * We passed some resolutions 
against it in our last legislature ' ? Oh no ! 
Not so should the Land of the Pilgrims lift her 
voice ; not such the echo that should ring from 
the old Plymouth Rock ; not such the tone of 
Fanueil Hall. Oh no ! Let me use the noble 
words of one of our New-England poets, — 
words often quoted, but never more applicable 
than now: 

Oh no ! Methinks from all her wild green mountains, 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie, 

From her blue rivers and her crystal fountains, 
And clear, cold sky ; 

From her rough coasts and isles, which hungry Ocean 
Gnaws with his surges ; from the fisher's skiff 
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Bwayinj; with the breeze's motion 
3und rock and cliff; 
fireside of her unbought farmer, 
3C laborer, at hia loom and wheel, 
VII sinitli-shop, where beneath the hammer 
Kings the red steel ; 
nd all, if (iod hcis not forsaken 
and left us to an evil choice, 
summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A pkople's voice! 

t League might be formed, of true- 
men of all parties, to oppose this one 
They should pledge themselves not 
for any man to uny public ofHcc who 
t o])eiily opposed to Annexatiou. 

36 words arc all idle, perhaps, nnd inei- 
I fling them to the winds. 1 have de- 
my own soul. I would not be a faithless 
nan in this hour of darkness and peril, 
dark as the prospect is, let us still trust 
. Let us do our own duty manfully, 
f to him for succor, lie is our defence 
r shield, lie is our strong tower and 
tress. lie will not forsake the nation 
cleaves to him. 
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